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CONSUMER 
QUERIES and 
COMMENTS 


"I WOULD LIKE to know 
CC where agriculture is 

going to get off, with 
such increases in food 
prices", a consumer protests 
tous. Complaints against far- 
mers’ efforts to adjust sup- 





plies could be justified only 
if they were taking unfair 
advantage of consumers. Ef- 
forts of farmers to adjust 
their production to consumers’ 
capacity to buy their goods 
have involved only the slight- 
est reduction in output com 
pared with the reduction in 
output made by industry. Fur- 
thermore, reductions made by 
farmers are intended only to 
clear away surpluses of farm 
products which accumulated 
because farmers lost much of 
their foreign market for their 
big crops. Reductions made by 
industry drastically cut the 
amount of goods available to 
the home market. Everyone 
knows farmers are not getting 
any too good returns. Even 
though these returns are bet-— 
ter than the extremely low 
incomes of 2 years ago, farm- 
ers are not yet able to ap-— 
proach the standard of living 
they enjoyed in 1929 or in 
the years before the war. If 
farmers received lower prices, 
their buying power would be 
cut down. That would simply 
mean that more farm families 
would have to go on relief 
rolls. Some city people who 
now have jobs in industries that 
sell to farmers would again be 
forced out onthe streets. 


_, 





Let us concentrate our 
attack upon the economics 
of scarcity. 


That is our common foe. 
It denies us everything the 
modern world is capable 
of yielding. 


Agriculture did not start 
this method of competitive 
scarcity, has never employed 
it to the extent other 
groups have, and does not 
plan to continue further 
in that direction. 


Our present task is to 
advance, surely and fairly, 
from a system of denied 
plenty to a system of 
balanced abundance. 


HENRY A.WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 





ONE CONSUMER who 


CC writes: "If wages 


keep pace with these 





higher food costs, my family 
won't complain", states con— 
sumers' present problem in a 
nutshell. The real problem 
is not that prices to farmers 
have improved. The problem 
is to get people back to work 
at wages that will permit 
both city and farm people to 
enjoy a decent standard of 
living. Already an important 
beginning has been made in lift— 
ing up the income of factory 
workers. 
of 34 percent in food costs be- 
tween February, 1933, and Feb-— 
ruary 1935 average weekly 
earnings of workers in 25 
manufacturing industries in- 


Against an increase 








creased 36 percent in the 
same period. In addition, more 
workers had jobs in manufac-— 
turing industries. In com 
Paring 
prices and earnings, it should 
be remembered that food repre- 
sents only a part of the total 


cost of living. 


increases in food 


WE CONTINUE to receive 
letters from consun- 
ers who protest at not 
being able to buy unsliced 
bread. 


Cc 


Our advice to these 
readers is to tell their gro- 
cers who will pass their com— 
plaint along to the bakers. 
Household buyers who are mem— 
bers of consumer organizations 
might take a poll of their or- 
ganizations on preferences 
for sliced and unsliced bread. 
It should serve as a useful 
guide to bakers in meeting 
consumer demand more accu- 
rately. Bakers, in turn, 
might furnish these organiza-— 
tions with information on how 
much slicing adds to the cost 
of a loaf. 


CAREFUL consumers look 
C for the net weights 
of foods bought in 
packages. We have stressed 
this before, but it cannot be 
repeated too often. Many 
types of food containers, 
sacks, boxes, cans, are not 
standardized either in size or 
Legally, packages of 
food sold in interstate com— 
merce may contain any amount 
of food provided the label 
plainly states the net weight 
of the contents. Almost with- 
out exception State laws re- 
quire declaration of net con- 
tents on food containers pass-— 
ing in intra-State commerce. 
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FARMERS’ SHARE in each dollar consumers spent for 
10 foods shrank from56.4cents before the war to 35 cents 
in 1932 and increased to 45.6 cents in February 1935 


WHEN you hand your money over the 
counter to your grocer, butcher, dairyman, 
how much of it goes back to the farmers who 
produced the raw materials? How much of it 
goes to processors and distributors? 

A new study of 10 important foods, made by 2 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, shows 
how your money divides up. 





Either one or both of these advantageous 


BILLIONS of dollars every year are results can happen. 


paid by consumers to have the foods they 
need prepared and brought within their reach. 
For years these costs have come to more than 
the cost of raw materials going into foods. 
At the pit of the depression in 1932 they 
absorbed in the case of 10 foods almost 
twice as much of consumers’ food dollars as 
the cost of raw materials. 


REASON enough for finding out who 
gets your food money lies just there. But 
before we can test the efficiency of our 
marketing system we have to know just how 
much it does cost. That is what the new 
study made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics does for 10 foods. While their 
report does not show how to overcome any 
inefficiencies or how to lower charges, it 
does’ give a general picture of the facts. 


FORTUNES of both consumers and 
farmers are involved in the size of this 
bill. Both have an interest in seeing that 
foods are processed and marketed efficiently 


and economically. That means better prices ASSUME for the moment a market 
can be paid to farmers for the raw materials, basket containing a month’s supply of these 
lower prices can be charged consumers. 10 important foods for a typical working-— 


a 











man’s family. Into this basket would go 
12.1 pounds of pork, 14.8 pounds of beef, 
2 pounds of hens, 5.1 dozen eggs, 39.8 quarts 
of milk, 5.1 pounds of butter, 1.2 pounds of 
cheese, 58.8 pounds of potatoes, 21.7 pounds 
of flour, and 32.9 pounds of bread. Assume, 
too, that the same foods in the same amount 
have gone into that market basket ever since 
before the war; that the foods were pur- 
chased each month at average city prices; 
that farmers received for the raw materials 
in those foods average country prices. Now 
let’s see what has happened to the cost of 
the market basket and the costs of process— 
ing and distributing the foods going intoit. 


BACK in the years before the war, 
1910 to 1914, you could buy this quantity of 
food for $16.30. Farmers received an aver— 
age of $9.18 for the raw materials. The 
balance, $7.12, went to processors and dis— 
tributors. In other words, their share in 
each consumer—dollar was 43.7 cents and the 
farmers' share was 56.3 cents. 


COMING 5 years closer, the cost 
to consumers from 1915 to 1920 was con- 
siderably greater. So was the cost of pre- 
paring and marketing the foods. But returns 
to farmers made a larger relative gain, with 
the result that their share in a consumer's 
food—dollar jumped to 61.5 cents. Converse- 
ly, processors' and distributors’ share 
shrank to 38.5 cents of each dollar. 





CATTLE FARMERS received only 37 cents 
from each consumer-dollar spent for beef 
during the past three years. By February 
1935 their share was 47 cents 
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DEPRESSION came in 1921 and 1922 
to pull down both prices to consumers and 
prices to farmers. The same thing happened 
then that happened 10 years later. When 
prices generally are falling, it is much 
easier to press down on farmers' prices than 
to cut down on the costs between the farm 
and the city market. Farmers not only 
receive less money, but they receive a 
smaller part of each consumer—dollar. On 
the other side, processing and distributing 
may cost less but, because these costs do 
not shrink as much as farm prices, proces- 
sors and distributors may increase their 
share of the total food bill. 


TIMES picked up after 1922. From 
then until 1929 food prices edged up hill 
again though they never got as high as in 
1920. By 1929 the cost of this market 
basket stood at $27.13. Of this, farmers 
received $13.59—practically 50 cents on the 
dollar. When depression—this time a much 
more. serious one—overtook us, the cost of 
getting these 10 foods from farmers to 
consumers was just about half of every 
dollar which consumers spent for them. 


MARK what happened to these dol- 
lars and shares during depression years. 
Prices of all kinds started tumbling. Down 
came retail food prices. Down came farmers’ 
prices. Stuck in between these two, costs 
of processing and marketing held their own 


FROM A LOW of 426 cents out of each 
consumer-dollar spent for pork in 1932, 
farmers’ share increased to 59 cents 


in February 1935 











for a year, then they took to the toboggan, 


tributing without further decreasing farm 


22 but the difference was that their slide was prices. To bring farmers back into city 
ind not as steep as that of farm prices. markets so that they could buy more city 
ed goods, it was not enough simply to raise 
en BOTTOM for farm prices came in farm prices. Farmers had to win a larger 
ich 1932. That year farmers received only $6.04 share of consumers’ dollars. On the other 
an of the $17.30 consumers paid for these 10 hand, to cut down on processing and distrib- 
Be foods. Never in the 22 years before had uting costs by slashing workers’ wages still 
ly payment to farmers been so small, never had further obviously would make it even harder 
a they shared so little in the money con- for workers to buy farmers’ produce. 
On sumers spent for these foods. From 50 cents 
ng of each dollar in 1929, farmers’ share FIRST of the two alternatives be— 
do dropped to 34.9 cents. came the major part of agriculture’s recov— 
—— ery program in 1933. Farm prices were to be 
ir COSTS of processing and marketing, moved up gradually. Processors and distrib— 
difficult to cut, yielding little to the utors were asked not to take advantage of 
pressure of shrunken consumer incomes, these rising prices by pyramiding processing 
on absorbed 65.1 cents of consumers’ dollars taxes or increased labor and raw material 
il for these foods in 1932—-more than in any costs. 
in year previous. 
et MOST of 2 years have passed since 
rs TWO alternatives lay ahead of any- this program got under way. During those 2 
‘he one attempting to rescue farmers from these years drought came to speed up much faster 
ich rock-bottom prices, from incomes so low that the increase in farm prices. Here is the 
of they could not afford to buy city products. record: 
to Because they could not buy, city workers 
ry lost jobs and were forced on low wages. OUR MARKET—BASKET with its month's 
supply of 10 foods for a typical working-— 
BOTH alternatives involved in- man's family cost in February 1933, $15.42. 
1— creasing farmers’ share in consumers’ food- In February 1935 it cost $21.41. Out of 
‘'S. dollars. One method would be to increase that $15.42 paid by consumers 2 years ago 
wn farm prices faster than retail prices were farmers received $5.00. Out of the $21.41, 
Ss’ increased. The other method would be to in this February farmers received $9.77— 
ts decrease the cost of processing and dis- not including benefit payments. 
wn 
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51 CENTS from each consumer-dollar 
Feach} for hens went to farmers in 1933 and 
1932,) 1934. Their share increased to 54% 
cents > cents in. February 1935 


FARMERS’ share in each consumer-dollar 
spent for eggs increased each year 
from 58.7 cents in 1931 to 66% cents 
in February 1935 














IN 2 YEARS consumers' cost in- 
creased 38 percent but that increase made 
possible an davance of 95 percent in farm— 
ers' returns. What is more, from only 32.4 
cents out of each dollar spent by consumers 
for these foods 2 years ago, farmers' share 
was raised to 45.6 cents in February 1935. 


EQUALLY important is what happened 
to processing and marketing costs. Had 
these costs advanced at the rate of raw 
material costs, farmers would have been just 
as badly off as when their prices were much 
lower. But that has not happened. Two 
years ago these costs totaled $10.42. In 
February 1935 they totaled $11.64, an in- 
crease of only 12 percent. 


ACTUAL increases in these market- 
ing costs were even less than the apparent 
$1.22 increase because this figure includes 
processing taxes. Since July 1933 a tax of 
about 30 cents a bushel has been collected 
from the flour miller. Starting in November 
1933 another processing tax has been col- 
lected from pork packers. Since March 1934 
these two processing taxes account for 83 
cents of the distributors' margin on the 
amount of food in this typical monthly 
market basket. Strictly, these 83 cents are 
not part of consumers' payment to middlemen 
because they go back to farmers later in the 
form of benefit payments. 


DEDUCTING, then, processing taxes 
from this margin, costs of processing and 
distributing have advanced only 39 cents in 
the 2 years. This small increase in middle- 
men’s charges is evidence that processing 
taxes are not being used unfairly to advance 
food costs to consumers. Higher labor costs 
might easily explain this small addition. 


LONG-TIME changes in the spread 
between farm and city prices can come about 
in two ways. One is by changes in costs. 
Another is by changes in efficiency. Prof- 
its along the line, of course, affect the 
spread too. 


HOW IMPORTANT labor costs figure 
in total costs hasn’t been measured yet. 
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But past record shows that high wages and 
good returns to farmers are not inconsist- 
ent, even though these wages appear to in- 
crease the margin. At the same time they 
raise the demand for farm products. That 
was shown in the 1922-29 period. 


OTHER COSTS—costs of special 
preparation of foods, of packaging, of re- 
search and sales promotion, of handling in 
distribution, of credit, etc.—-must be 
measured against demand and consumers’ abil- 
ity to pay for them before any conclusions 





WHEAT FARMERS received 9.2 cents from 
each consumer-dollar spent for bread 
in 1932. This share advanced to 171 cents 
in February 1935 





BOTTOM for wheat farmers’ share in 
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consumers’ dollars spent for flour came | 


in 1932 with 28% cents. By February 1935 
it had increased to 4] cents 
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can be reached on the efficiency of all these 
services which processors and distributors 
offer to food consumers. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS provide some 
of the food trades with an opportunity to 
examine into current charges for these serv— 
ices and to scale down wastes. But only a 
beginning has been made toward achieving the 
same efficiency in distributing goods as 
industries have already achieved in produc— 
ing them. Consumers’ chance of low food 


costs and farmers’ chance of a fair share 





DAIRY FARMERS received only a third 
of consumers’ dollars spent for milk, 
butter, cheese in 1932; by February 
[935 their share was 464 cents 





POTATO GROWERS’ share of 42% cents 
in each consumer-dollar in 1932 advanced 
to 493 cents in 1934, dropped again to 
42 cents in February 1935 


both depend in the long run on attaining a 
greater economy in distribution. 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE will continue 
to report on, "Who’s getting your food dol- 
lar?", as new prices are available from 
month to month. Watch each issue for new 
figures, new facts. 


Cost of Transporting, Processing, 
and Marketing Foods 


MARGIN between the cost of a 
month’s supply of 10 foods for a typical 
family and the amounts received by farmers 
for the raw materials in these foods: 








Retail Value at . Percentage 
Year Margi : 

Value Farm Margin 
1910-14... $16.30 $9.18 $7.12 43.7 
1915-19... 25.72 14.34 9.38 39.5 
1920-24 26.41 tasee 13.14 49.8 
£929:......... 26.55 13.64 12-9 48.6 
1926 : 27.41 14.29 IS222 47.9 
1927 26.52 13.30 13.22 49.8 
1928 26.45 13.36 13.09 49.5 
iS 2) 20.195 13.59 13.54 49.9 
1930 25.49 11.91 13.58 53.3 
1931 : 20.86 8.36 4250 59.9 
1932 ; 17.30 6.04 ED 326 65.1 
1933.. 17.00 6.25 10.75 63.2 
1934 19.06 7.34 PETZ 61.5 





SPRING NOTES from New York report 
that vacant lots and undeveloped land in 
that city are to blossom with vegetables 
this summer for families on relief. 10,000 
plots will be turned over to these families 
to grow food for their own use to supplement 
their small cash allowances. "The land will 
be offered rent free; it will be cleared, 
plowed and fertilized; seeds and tools and 
instructions where needed will be provided", 
it is announced. 








Asparagus time comes 
in April, May, and June. 


Here's a delectable way to add iron 
and Vitamin A to your diet. 


SPRING TONIC used to be as much of 
an annual affair as taking down the storm 
doors, or watching for the first crocuses. 
Scientists now have taught us that a proper 
diet for a well person requires no support-— 
ing tonic at any special season. 


ASPARAGUS is one of the many 
green vegetables which do a part of the old— 
time tonic’s job. Greeks had words of praise 
for its medicinal properties three thousand 
years ago. And so had Elizabethan English— 
men, two and a half thousand years later. 
Now in 1935 nutrition specialists classify 
asparagus as a "good" source of iron and a 
"fair" source of calcium. They tell us, 
too, that fresh green asparagus is high in 
Vitamin A and a good source of Vitamin B if 
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properly cooked. Reducing diet addicts can 
really turn loose on this vegetable—if they 
can do without the butter—for asparagus 
scores among the lowest of all vegetables on 
carbohydrates with only 3 percent. 


SULPHUR and molasses may still be 
trickling down millions of throats these 
bright spring mornings (we have no informa— 
tion on that consumption), but we can say 
plenty about the way consumers are taking 
their "grass." 


GROWERS produced for market 
5,406,000 crates of asparagus in 1934. 
Crates usually hold a dozen 2—pound bunches. 
That was more than 1293 million pounds of 
asparagus—over 33 times as much as was 
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marketed in 1918. Since 1918 more than 
fifty thousand additional acres of land 
have been given over to growing this delec— 
table vegetable. Consumers wanted it and 
were Willing to pay for it. 


PRICES to growers went up steadily 
the first few years. From an average of 
$2.22 a crate——about 183 cents a bunch-——in 
1918 the price rose to $4.29—around 36 
cents a bunch--in 1923. Top prices went to 
New York growers who got $5.50 that year. 
In the rising tide of prosperity consumers 
paid whatever they had to. Eager growers 
planted more and more. Thousands of new 
Prices fell. By 1928 
growers' prices had dropped to $2.45 per 
crate. Along with the tumble of all other 
prices, asparagus fell and kept falling until 


acres began bearing. 


in 1933 growers received only $1.26 per 
crate. In one section they got only 63 
cents per crate that year. 


CALIFORNIA PRODUCES more than half 
of all the asparagus in this country for 
both canning and marketing. Many growers 
are dependent on this one product to bring 
in all the money they and their families have 
to live on for a year. The asparagus crop 
is produced rapidly-—-once the beds have 
become established——-and the "grass" is so 
perishable it must be handled with care and 
speed. In their eagerness to realize on 
the crop, growers rush their product to 
market. This often results in glutting 


the market and sending their returns down. 


LAST YEAR asparagus growers and 
shippers got together and drew up a market— 
ing agreement to steady the flow of supplies 
This agreement provides for a 
committee of growers and shippers to decide, 
in the interests of all concerned, how many 
carloads shall be shipped at a time. It 


to market. 


keeps in touch with market conditions and 
releases only the amount which the market 
can absorb. If more than this amount is cut 
the additional quantity, instead of being 
sent to market where it would upset prices, 
is sold to canners. 


ALTHOUGH the agreement was only in 
effect the latter part of the 1934 season— 
too late to have much steadying effect on 
growers' prices—-California growers made 
more money than they did in 1933, and prices 
to consumers were lower. 
renewed for 1935. 


The agreement was 


ASPARAGUS season starts in March. 
California has the market all to itself that 
month. Then, in April, shipments from 
Georgia and South Carolina begin to appear 
and California disposes of the rest of her 
crop within the State-——both as fresh and for 
canning. Practically all of our canned 
Until 
recently only the white variety was canned 


asparagus comes from California. 


but now green can be had in cans, too. 


LATE—PRODUCING States——Delaware, 
North Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, Penn— 
Sylvania, and New York get their supply to 
market in May and June. These States, 
together with California, account for the 
greater part of the whole crop. Florida— 
that fertile source of so many of our early 
fruits and vegetables—is not suited to 
asparagus. Winters must be cold enough to 
check the growth of the plant and give the 
roots a dormant period. 


STANDARDS for fresh asparagus are 
so lacking in uniformity as between States 
that consumers can get little help from then. 
When you buy California "Extra Fancy" you are 
supposed to get from 43 to 67 stalks ina 
bunch. 
Fancy" 6 weeks later, you will get 30 or 
less stalks to the bunch. The same thing is 


But if you buy New Jersey "Extra 


true of terms like Colossal, Giant, Jumbo, 
Extra Select. They mean different things in 
different regions. 


UNIFORM STANDARDS and grades have 
been worked out by the Bureau of Agricul-— 
tural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Any shipper can use them but so 
far few do. To be graded U. S. No. 1 among 
other things the stalks must be fresh, well 
trimmed, undamaged, and not less than eight- 
sixteenths inch in diameter. They must be 

[Concluded on Page 27] 


























pring Notes /or 
Egg Consumers 


IT’S A wise consumer who knows his spite a 15 percent reduction from the 1928— 
eggs. Especially at this time. 32 average in total egg production—as re-— ; 
ported on March l—prices dropped 16 per-— i 
EGG prices are rolling consumers’ cent in the first 2 weeks of March, and 
way. Spring months, March, April, May, are ended up at 29.2 cents a dozen, lower than 
the season when hens work most in earnest; the average for the 5-year period, 1928-32. 
when prices are lowest; when consumers do 
well to freshen up on those hundred 2nd more TRACE back March prices for eggs 
ways of tucking "nature’s prize food pack— to 1913 and you’11 find in all those 22 years 
cge" into tho family diet. This year, de- only 7 months of March when the price was 


lower. In 15 it was higher—in fact, in 
March 1920 it was nearly twice as high as 
on March 12, 1935. True, present prices are 
above those of recent years, but those were 
years when poultry farmers received ruin- 
ously low pay for their trouble in providing 
consumers with abundant supplies. 


THOSE LOW prices to farmers were 
poor business for consumers for they were 
bound to discourage farmers from keeping up 
supplies. Finally when drought came in 1934 
to raise the cost of feeding, many farmers 
were forced to sell laying hens, even when 
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Careful farmers keep == 
eggs in cool places 
until shipped. 





| ; * 4 . 4 Rae et 3] Color of eggshell means only bree: # 


of hen; it means nothing about § 


of Trucks for transporting Fiscky ak Fond toluene 


eggs should be chilled 
and insulated 








better egg prices were in sight. More than 
normal drop in prices in March——despite 
smaller supplies-—-seems to be due to the 
fact that in January and February prices 
stayed high too long. Result was that more 
eggs than usual went into cold storage. 


NUTRITIONISTS would wax lyrical, 
if given the chance, over this prize packet 
of food. Apparently, if we had to go with- 
out milk, our next best bet in a single food 
would be eggs. Each egg has in it all the 
nourishment necessary to make a chicken step 
right out on its feet when it’s hatched. 


CHICKS have one advantage over hu- 
man consumers; they can get their necessary 
calcium from the shell of the egg. 
to get our calcium from some other food like 
milk. Aside from calcium and Vitamin C, 


We have 


however, eggs have a rich supply of every 
known food substance human bodies need for 
growth and development. 


MOST amazing is the supply of the 
sunshine Vitamin D. 
tain that 
oils, of course, are richest in it. Now 


Only a few foods con- 
valuable vitamin. Fish liver 
that poultrymen, producing on a big scale, 
are feeding vitamin-enriched diet to their 
hens, consumers stand a better chance than 
ever of getting eggs in which Vitamins A 
and D are high. 


FLAVOR, as well as price, has much 
to do with consumers' enthusiasm for eggs, 
and wise poultrymen know this. That's be- 
hind some of the most important new develop— 
ments in egg business to protect the fresh— 
ness of the eggs you buy because freshness 
affects flavor. 


HERE'S a sample of what’s being 
done. Instead of delivering eggs to stores 
in the same trucks with other supplies, some 
merchants are planning to bring eggs each 
morning to retail stores by special truck 
with odorless humidified refrigeration. 
Fresh eggs show little shrinkage of egg 
contents inside the shell. 
vents that shrinkage. 


Humidity pre- 
Some big egg distrib-— 



































Government graded eggs o 
bear a special label and 
the date of grading. 








Keep eggs covered 
and 1n a cool place 








utors are now collecting eggs each night 
from farmers in these refrigerated trucks, 
and farmers are urged to gather their eggs 
three or four times a day to minimize their 
exposure to heat ard sun. 








DISTANCE from markets is coming to 





have little importance in egg—freshness. 
Eggs that start to market from far away may 
be even fresher, because of special care 
taken in transporting them, than ones pro— 
duced close by and moved to market unre— 
frigerated. 









Modern refrigeration is taking 
all the fun out of cracks at cold storage 
eggs. There's little reason why cold stor— 
age eggs, properly refrigerated, should not 
taste as delicious as fresh-laid ones. In 
fact, storage eggs are eligible for govern— 
[Concluded on Page 27] 


























CONSUMER-FARMER BRIEFS 
rom WASHINGTON 





SAFEGUARD of wheat supplies against 
possible recurrence of drought was given 
consumers last month when Secretary Wallace 
announced that wheat farmers would be per-— 
mitted to plant all the wheat they wish, 
provided they agree to reduce plantings in 
1936 if necessary to offset increases in 
1935. Planting 900,000 to 2,300,000 more 
acres to spring wheat in 1935 will probably 
increase supplies from 10 to 30 million 
bushels. 


LIFTING restrictions on planting, 
experts figure, will maintain supplies for 
1935-36 at normal levels or better, with 
a "carry-over" on July 1, 1936, of between 


60 and 200 million bushels. The July l, 
1935, carry-over is expected to be about the 
normal of around 150 million bushels. A 
plan for controlling the flow of wheat to 
market has been provided in amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act now pending 
in Congress. Under this plan the carry-over 
might be increased to 200,000,000 bushels or 
more. CONSUMERS’ GUIDE of December 3, 1934, 
describes how this "ever-—normal granary" 
plan can steady supplies for the benefit of 
both producers and consumers. 


AAA 


RECURRENCE of the drought of 1934 
is not in prospect but there is a serious 
deficiency of moisture in a limited part of 
the wheat belt. Most of the country has been 
well watered, but western parts of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and the Texas Panhandle, 
and the eastern part of Colorado, have had 
less than adequate rain or snow. Rain in 
these parts might still result in a good 
crop, but to make doubly certain of supplies 





farmers signing AAA 
contracts may plant 





freely this spring 





under conditions 
provided by the AAA. 
Winter wheat farmers 
are permitted to 
harvest wheat plant— 
ed for pasture. 











AAA 





EXPANSION 
of production this 





year over last year 
is provided for in 
most of the impor-— 
tant adjustment 















programs. Programs 





for hog producers 





are one-fifth larg- 





er; for corn pro- 





ducers, one-eighth 
larger; cotton pro- 
ducers, one-twelfth larger; full planting by 
spring wheat growers. Increases over last 
year are provided in all tobacco programs 


except for Burley. 


AAA 


EXCEPTION to the expansion pro- 
grams is the new rice production control 
plans covering Southern and Californian rice 
growers. 
be reduced 20 percent from the 1929-33 aver— 
age because large unsalable supplies have 


Rice acreage for both groups is to 


accumulated which have depressed farmers’ 
prices. In the Southern rice region, which 
produces partly for export, this means 
holding production at about the 1934 level. 


On April 1, 1935, a processing tax of 1 cent 
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OMNIS ATIAE. 





a pound on rough rice goes into effect. 
Consumers paid an average of 8 cents a pound 
for rice in 193 Two years before, the price 
to them was about 6.4 cents. Further expla- 
nation of these programs will be made in a 


later issue of the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 


AAA 


USUAL ACREAGES of potatoes, sweet— 
potatoes, oats, barley, and rye are in pros-— 
pect for this season, March lst crop reports 
indicate. Fairly large acreages are planned 
for beans and peanuts, and record acreages 
of grain sorghums and soybeans. 


AAA 


RURAL retail sales in February 1935 
were about 123 percent larger in dollar vol- 








been smothering midwestern and south- 
western wheat country .... What farm- 
ers can do to check and prevent soil 61; percent 
blowing is told in a new bulletin by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, ‘Soil 
Blowing and Dust Storms’’ (5 cents from 
a the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- Sales were 
: ington).... Here scouts from that Bu- 
reau are examining types of soils.in con- 
with soil surveys which also 
indicate types most likely to blow. 


storms, coming from 


drought-parched unprotected fields, have ume than in 


the same month 
last year and 


above the same 
month in 1933. 
Average daily 


ahead of Jan- 
uary 1935, too. 
Increased in— 
come of farmers 
is moving back 
into trade. 
These figures come from reports of business 
done by three large mail order houses on their 
mail business only, and from a large group 
of chain units operating in small towns and 
cities in agricultural regions, where the 
increase in farm buying power is felt first. 


AAA 


SEVEN large cooperative wholesale 
associations, dealing chiefly in gasoline, 
oil, and farm supplies, report gains in 
volume of business in 1934 ranging from 30 
to 70 percent above 1933 sales. Total 
business for the year came to $19,200,000, 
and total net savings, $349,620. These 
figures apply only to wholesale activities 
and do not include retail sales of affiliated 
local cooperatives. Four of the organiza-— 
tions operate their own oil compounding 
plants. 


AAA 


IN FEBRUARY, factory jobs and pay 
rolls continued their climb uphill. En 
ployment improved 3.2 percent; pay rolls, 
7.8 percent over January. Net improvement 
for this February was greater than for any 
February in the preceding 16 years, except 
February 1934. Almost as many workers were 
reported employed in February 1935 as in the 
same month in 1931. Pay rolls have not 
improved as much; they were 7 percent lower 
than in February 1931. 
os ire 









Your Food Bill 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 





























Mar. Feb. Mar. Change % above or 
A SLIGHT BREAK Kind of food 13, 26, * in year below 
has come in the rise of 1934 1935 1935 1929-31 av. 
food prices which began Dairy Products ¢ ¢ ¢ %, g 
about the end of 1934. mix, Ob... ee yk 13.9 21.9 +7.2 -13.1 
In the first two weeks of (Grade A delivered) 
March the general level Cheese, lb___. shy ee eis 24.1 26.4 26.5 +10.0 24.3 
of food prices dropped Butter, 46... ......... 31.9 41.4 37.9 +18.8 —20.2 
0.6 of one. percent. Beef 
Peoneet. 4adiontions are Round steak, lb... 25.0 33.8 35.1 +40.4 -12.4 
that during the coming Rib reast, Ub................ 20.5 28.3 29.4 +43.4 -13.3 
weeks, there will be no Chuck roast, lb... 15.3 21.6 22.7 450.3 -15.6 
: : Pork 
oan ae Chops, 1b.___.___. 24.6 30.8 33.1 434.6 <1.5 
‘ ‘ PO Ce | ee ee ae 10.2 18.3 18.6 +82.4 -12.7 
down. It is not unlikely 
: Who. smo. ham, lb. 18.4 25.4 26.0 441.3 ----- 
that they may continue for ey 
Sere genthe- at ebest = = ag ef lesb, 1b. 24.7 27.9 28.0 413.4 -22.7 
their present levels. Breast lamb, lb... DT wa we Oh. 
Square chuck, 1lb____..... 428.4 Bi5 21.8 +20.4 ----- 
FOOD costs on Donltew aad eee 
March 12 of this year av- ie ae 24.0 27.5 28.2 +17.5 —23.2 
eraged 121.7 percent of Eees, doz.._........... 24.7 33.0 29.2 +18.2 -17.3 
their 1913 level. That Bread 
was 7 percent more than ES | 7.9 8.3 8.3 +5.1 -3.1 
the cost three months ago Rebs 00. BS 8.9 8.9 +3.5 nae 
when the recent price ad— Whole wheat, 8.6 9.0 9.0 +4.7 aaa 
vance started. Even with (continued) 
this addition, food was : 
19 percent less expen— 
Sive than it was on March 15, 1930, and still has been a hard one for potato growers.) In 


well under the general cost of living. This 
is an important fact to keep in mind. No 
item in consumers’ cost of living dropped so 
low as food prices declined in the depres— 
sion. From a 1930 level about 50 percent 
higher than in 1913, prices fell off until 
in March 1933, they were 93 percent lower than 
in1913. ByMarch 12, 1935, they had recovered 
less than two-thirds of this decline. 


NOW that the recent rise in food 
costs has been halted, we have gone back 
over the record to find out which foods 
shared in it, and which did not. As usual, 
changes in prices of different kinds of food 
have been far from uniform. For example, 
potatoes have been relatively cheap ever 
since last fall and there has not been the 
usual rise during the winter. Plenty of po- 
tatoes are available reasonably priced and 
they are of good quality. (This past year 


— 


this comparison, we have included all the 78 
food items for which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics collects price information. 


ALMOST one-third of all the 78 
items studied either did not change or ac-— 
tually dropped in price from December 18 to 
March 12. Many of these foods are important 
everyday items in the family bread basket. 


NO CHANGE since December occurred 
in the prices of white bread, rye bread, 


whole wheat bread, white potatoes, canned 
pineapple, prunes, canned tomatoes, navy 
beans, wheat cereal, or tomato soup. 

SOME PRICES have gone down 


slightly. Those which dropped less than 5 
percent include macaroni, oranges, canned 
red salmon, tomato juice, canned pink sal- 
mon, sugar, coffee, wheat flour, apples. 
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CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


Your Food Bill 





Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Kind of food 13, 26, i2; 
1934 1935 1935 











Cereal _ products ¢ ¢ ¢ 
igilic tae |: 4.8 5.0 5.0 
Macaroni, Ib............... 15.9 15:7 iS. 7 
Wheat cereal... «9224.3 24.3 24.3 

(28 oz. pkg.) 

Vegetables — canned 
Gorn, #2 Can... 1.5 iss 12.9 
FOES, fe COM. 2.......-....... 16.4 iti.o 6p 


Tomatoes, #2, #24 can 10.5 10.4 10.4 
Vegetables — fresh 











Potatoes, L0................ 2.9 a TRY BNP 

Options, PO... 45 5.6 6.6 

Cabbage, Ub:....:...... Sd 5.0 6.0 
Vegetables — fresh 

Lettuce, head................ Sul 8.7 8.2 

Spinach, 2b:..-.............. y oe | 16:7 10:7 

Carrots, bunch:............. 5.7 6.7 6.5 
Fruits — canned 

Peaches, #24 can.........17.8 19.6 19.7 

Pears, #24 can............ 20.8 23.1 23.1 

Pineapple, #24 can... 21.8 22.5 22.6 
Fruit — fresh 

ADpUeS, Ub... G.5 5.9 5.7 

Bananas, doz., lb:....... 26.0 25.0 25.2 

Oranges, doz 2166 29:2 26:6 


+14.2 -15.1 
+7.3 +10.0 
=-1.0 -14.0 


-41.4 43.3 
+46.7 +17.9 


Change % above or (continued) 
in year below 
1929-31 av. percent which was due to 
g, Z unusual circumstances. 
+4,2 -7.0 Onions are another vege— 
er eR =16.9 table that had an un- 
ones ~39.5 usual advance in price, 


of 61 percent. Other 
vegetables which showed 
a more than 10-percent 
price advance were: sweet 
potatoes, 11.4 percent 
(about the usual season— 
al change); spinach, 20.2 
percent, (affected some— 


+57.9 5.3 what by the freeze, and 
41.2 ae o in part to the low 
450.7  ----- prices last year); car-— 
eI vsinisils rots, 12.1 percent (also 
affected by the freeze) ; 
410.7 ae celery, 21.1 percent 
+11.1 peacaees (affected by tomato 
CN ee prices). 
WHEN second— 
9.5 ----- early States begin to 
+0.9 —24.4 ship their vegetables to 
+3.6 -30.2 market, many of these 





Foods showing the greatest price decrease 
include: lettuce, down 11.8 percent; lem- 
ons, down 16.2 percent; fresh eggs, down 21.7 
percent; green beans, down 23.1 percent. 


ANOTHER 27 foods showed a price 
rise, but in all cases it was less than 10 
percent. This was true of prices of sliced 
ham; vegetable lard substitute; evaporated 
milk, butter, cornmeal, rolled oats, canned 
corn, bananas, corn flakes, cream, black—- 
eyed peas, corn syrup, table salt, canned 
pears, canned peaches, dried peaches, pound 
cake, fresh milk, canned peas, canned aspar— 
agus, pork and beans, rice, dried lima 
beans, raisins, canned green beans, molasses 
and tea. 


MEATS and a few winter vegetables 
made up most of the remaining 27 items which 
showed the greatest price increase. Top of 
the list was cabbage, with an advance of 114 


prices are likely to run 

to more nearly normal 
levels. They will probably be above the 
very low levels of a year ago, however. 


MANY meat prices recovered during 
the months from December 18 to March 12 some 
of the ground lost during the depression. 
This advance was due in great measure to the 
fact that heavy forced marketings of meat 
animals, caused by the drought, kept Decem— 
ber’s prices low. Smaller supplies reaching 
the market since have forced prices up. 
Meats which showed a 20 to 40 percent in- 
crease were: loin roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, chuck roast, breast of lamb, rib 
roast, round steak, picnic ham, sirloin 
steak, square chuck lamb. Those increasing 
from 10 to 20 percent included: veal cut- 
lets, whole smoked ham, leg of lamb, lamb 
rib chops, salt pork, sliced bacon. Other 
10-to-20 percent advances were made by 
prices of lard, oleomargarine, hens, conm- 
pound lard, peanut butter, and cheese. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BUTTER PRICES took a dip during the first 


half of March. The average in 51 cities 
dropped from 41.4 cents a pound on 
February 26 to 37.9 cents on March 12. 
Prices of other dairy products were 
practically unchanged. Cheese went up 
0.1 cent a pound while milk stayed the 
same. 


HIGH POINT in the wholesale price of 


butter came during the week ending 
February 9. In that week 92-score 
butter in New York sold for an average 
of 37.4 cents. From that time until the 
week ending March 16 wholesale prices 
fell off steadily until they reached 
30.2 cents a pound. During the follow-— 
ing week there was a small increase in 
wholesale butter prices. 


ALTHOUGH there was a decline in the for- 


eign price of butter during this period, 
the domestic price fell even more, with 
the result that this will tend to make 
importing butter less profitable. Jan- 
uary and February imports of butter were 
large in comparison with recent months, 
but January imports were only about one- 
half as great as the January average for 
the 5 years 1925 to 1929 and were 0.5 
percent of United States production. 


PRODUCTION of butter in this country is 


low and is expected to continue low at 
least until grass is available in the 
spring. Stocks are also low. The pro- 
duction of butter during the summer 
months depends to a great extent on the 
condition of pastures. This is particu- 
larly true this year because supplies of 
grains and hay are small. 
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United States 


_ Seattle 








Markets 





North Atlantic: 


Bridgeport 


Fall River 
Manchester 


New York 


Atlanta 


Jacksonville 
Norfolk 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit... : 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City_.......... 


Milwaukee 


St. Louis 
St. Pani... 


Springfield, Ill. 
South Central: 


Portland, Oreg 


San Francisco 


Buffalo... 
New Haven... 
Philadelphia 
ritispurgh.__...____ 
Portland, Maine__.. 
Providence______._____. 
Rochestez.....____..__. 
Scranton ................ 
South Atlantic: 


Charleston, S. C. 


Savannah... 
Washington, D. C.. 
North Central: 

Chicago... 


Los Angeles______..__. 


Salt Lake City. 


Fresh milk 


Grade A Cheese Butter 
(1b.) 
of. 


_ (delivered) (1b. ) 


11.9 26.5 
: 12.0 25.4 
: 14.0 29.4 

12.0 26.6 
E 13.0 24.1 
: 12.0 o.2 
: 13.0 26.4 

14.0 25.9 
: 12.5 29.0 
: 11.0 29.2 
: bb 26.8 

10.0 25.9 
: 13.0 25.0 
: 12.0 vat OS f 

11.0 26.5 
: 14.0 25.0 
2 12.0 vd = 

14.3 25.0 
: 15.0 24.5 
: 14.0 23.6 
: 12.0 24.5 
: 14.0 24.3 

13.0 27.8 
: 21.0 29.3 
: 12.0 26.6 
: 11.0 eo. 
: 10.0 29.5 
: 12.0 26.0 
: 10.0 26.1 

12.0 21.9 
: 10.0 26.1 
: 10.0 26.0 
: 10.0 27.4 

11.0 26.2 
: 12.0 25.0 

10.0 26.1 

a 27.6 
: 13.5 20.2 
: 11.0 27.4 
: 12.0 2o.2 
: 12.0 24.6 
: 12.0 26.4 
: 11.3 24.8 
: 13.0 25.6 
: 11.5 26.3 
3 10.0 26.3 
: 11.0 28.0 
i 12.0 else 
: 11.9 25.2 
: 10.0 24.6 
. 12.0 29.9 
: 12.0 24.2 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 
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Markets 


United States_ pee Le ts 


North Atlantic: 


Bridgeport................ : 
Uh}: {a : 
Panl River:.............. 
Manchester...........-..... 
MOWAT ooo nc 
New Haven..............--..- 
New York ...................... 
Philadelphia............ 
Fivespurgn.... 20... 
Portland, Maine__..__.. 
Providence._........._.... : 
Rochester.................... 
soranton.................. 


Charleston, S. C...... 
Jacksonville... 
log) <) | a 
PALCHMONG...... 2.2... 


Savannah 


Milwaukee 


a <<) rr arr 
Springfield, I1l1l...... 
South Central: 


Birmingham 
Dallas 


Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


w 


VE NVHWNDONTNOKUIY 


Washington, D. C____.. 
North Central: 
Cnicaco:...................... 
Cincinnati.................. 
Cleveland..............2.... 
CoLumbus:.................. 
2% Gc) 5; 
Indianapolis.............. 
Kansas City................ 


AUTO YWDO 


ODWHOUWIDAUH AON 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 


Rye Whole 
wheat 
(2b.). (les) 
8.9 9.0 
9.2 8.8 
94 9.2 
8.4 9.3 
8.4 9.0 
9.6 9.35 
9.5 9.6 
9.0 9.3 
8.9 9.6 
9.9 10.6 
8.9 9.1 
9.6 9.6 
8.8 9.4 
8.2 8.9 
9.6 SAT 
9.5 9.0 
9.2 9.5 
9.5 10.8 
9.9 0.0 
S 7 9.0 
8.7 oe 
3.7 0.4 
8.8 8.9 
T.8 8.9 
9.3 9.5 
8.3 8.6 
pS Tea 9.3 
if fe 1.6 
tat 8.9 
9.0 Sel 
6.7 T6 
8.8 9.3 
9.2 8.8 
9.0 8.9 
9.1 9.5 
9.0 9.5 
9.6 9:5 
9.5 9:7 
GC. 6.1 
8.6 8.6 
9.6 9.9 
8.0 8.6 
9.35 9.3 
0.0 0.0 
2 oy f Pa 
3.7 9.5 
9.2 7.9 
9.4 To 
105-4 9:32 
9eL y Kar 
9.0 8.9 
9.9 9.0 


BREAD 


NO CHANGES occurred in average prices of 
bread during the first half of March. 
White bread continues to sell for 8.3 
cents, rye bread for 8.9 cents, and 
whole wheat bread for 9 cents. 


WHITE BREAD has been quoted at an average 
of 8.3 cents ever since November 20 last 
year. From August 28 to November 6 the 
average price was 8.4 cents. Drop in 
bread prices from the fall to the winter 
was just about in line with a drop in 
wholesale prices of wheat and flour. 


COST of bread ingredients to the baker has 
been practically unchanged for several 
months and there is no reason to expect 
any decided changes in bread prices 
until there is some more decided trend 
in the wheat market, or in general price 
levels. Recent movements in the wheat 
market have been irregular. 


THE CITY quoting the highest price for 
white bread is Little Rock, Ark., with 
9.9 cents a pound. The lowest price 
reported is for Dallas, Tex., where 
bread sells for 5.9 cents a pound. The 
CONSUMERS’ GUIDE does not know the 
reason for the wide variation in cities 
in the same region of the country. 
There is, of course, a good deal of 
variation in the quality of bread but 
not nearly enough to account for such 
differences in price. The cost of the 
transportation of flour is not a very 
big item in comparison with the price of 
bread and this does not seem to be the 
most important factor in causing varia— 
tions in price between different cities. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FLOUR, macaroni, and wheat cereal prices 
showed no change during the 2 weeks end— 
ing March 12. Flour continued to sell 
at an average of 5 cents a pound, maca-— 
roni for 15.7 cents a pound, and wheat 
cereal for 24.3 cents for a 28—ounce 
package. Prices of wheat cereal average 
the same as a year ago while macaroni 
prices are about 1 percent higher and 
flour prices about 4 percent higher than 
last year. No definite trend in prices 
of wheat and prices of flour in the 
wholesale markets has been evident for 
several months. It is expected that 
prices of these commodities will con- 
tinue to fluctuate within narrow limits 
at least for the next month or so. Later 
on, in April or May, the market may be 
affected by prospects for the growing 
crop, and trend after that time will 
depend largely upon crop conditions. 


ON PAGE 12 we report the new wheat program 
intended to protect wheat supplies 
against any possibility of shortage due 
to drought conditions. 


PRICES of wheat at Liverpool dropped off 
fairly steadily during February and 
early March. Unless there is some 
strengthening in prices of foreign mar— 
kets no material advance in the prices 
in this country can be expected. In 
foreign countries the condition of win- 
ter wheat and rye both appear to be 
rather generally favorable except for 
parts of North Africa and Russia where 
moisture appears to be deficient. 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 














Flour Maca— Wheat 
Markets roni cereal 
(28—oz. 
eee eae __(1b.)_ —(1b.) pkg.) | 
United States._._._______. 5.0 15.7 24.3 
North Atlantic: 
Boston... 4.9 15.2 23.5 
Bridgeport _______.... 5.5 17.0 24.7 
Butee2oO. 2... Deo 17.0 24.9 
Fail River................ 5.2 16.3 n1L.9 
Manchester.................. 5.2 17.0 25.2 
SL Ce o.e 16.6 25.3 
New Haven..._...............- 5.1 15.3 21.9 
ON MONK 5.3 16.6 23.6 
Philadelphia..........._.. 5.0 16.5 22.2 
rattspurgn _......__._... 4.8 16.0 25.5 
Portland, Maine..__.... 4.9 17.5 25.5 
Provicence.................. 5.0 14.7 ees 
Rochester.___.......-.-.....- 5.4 16.1 25.9 
Scranton... 4.9 it .2 25.0 
South Atlantic: 
Btianta. 0... BS 17.5 26.1 
Baltimore... «| BD 16.0 235.8 
Charleston, S. C...... 5.7 16.9 25.0 
Jacksonville.__....._._.. 5.5 16.5 25.7 
fe Cc) ea 5.4 16.34 24.9 
Richmond... 8.2 14.7 23.6 
pavannan.................... 5.@ 16.0 25.0 
Washington, D. C___. 5.4 15.9 24.0 
North Central: 
Chicaro............... 5.0 14.2 202 
Cincinnati... 4.8 18.7 22.4 
Cleveland__________....._. 5.0 16.3 24.3 
Coilumbas 4.5 17.5 21.7 
Detroit... 4.8 14.7 Ro. 
Indianapolis............. 4.5 15.2. a f 
Kansas City_.......___.. 4.7 15.3 24.7 
Milwaukee.___............... a.¢ 14.2 24.9 
Minneapolis._.............. 5.0 14.3 23.6 
LS rs 4.6 18.9 20.0 
5 C5 | See peace 5.3 16.6 25.6 
St. Tories. 4.8 16.7 25.0 
Roc Isc 4.8 14.4 25.5 
Springfield, I11___. 5.1 16.3 25.9 
South Central: 
Birmingham... 5.2 12.9 25.0 
Dallas 5.1 16.8 26.1 
Houston... 5.0 13.2 22.8 
Littie Rock... 47 15.9 27.8 
Louisvilie____........... 5.1 14.8 24.5 
Mewnnts 5.7 14.5 271.8 
Ot ee 5.3 16.8 25.4 
New Orleans... 6.3 10.3 24.0 
Western: 
OU 1 a Bon 16.4 26.1 
CS ee 4.0 17.5 24.0 
Los Angeles................ 4.6 14.8 235.8 
Portland, Oreg_........ 4.6 16.6 Rod 
Salt Lake City__....... 4.0 16.8 25.4 
San Francisco............ 5.0 16.5 24.2 
Beattie... 4.5 17.2 25.60 
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Average Retail Prices; March 12, 1935 (cents) 


Markets 








United States Peseta ee 
North Atlantic: 


Bridgepoert.........:....... 
te oc 
Pall Raver: .............- 


New Haven.................. 
New York:................... 
Philadelphia__._..._.__. 
Pi ttspurgn.............. 
Portland, Maine_._... 
Providence................ 
Rocnester.................. 
SOranton:................ 
South Atlantic: 
PE, ec 
Baitimore.................- 
Charleston, S. C_. 
Jacksonville... 
NOrioek. ..........---. 
Richmond.._................. 
savennan............-.. 
Washington, D. C_... 
North Central: 
Chicage:............... 
Cincinnati..._............ 


USS | 
Indianapolis______...... 
Kansas City.............. 
Milwaukee._.___....._.... 
Minneapolis.___......._. 
Omaha 





Springfield, I11.... 
South Central: 





Western: 
Butte 





Los Angeles.............. 
Portland, Oreg 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 





Round 
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BEEF 


BEEF prices continued upward from February 


26 to March 12 and averaged from 40 to 
50 percent above the very low prices a 
year earlier. During the 2 weeks ending 
March 12 average prices of round steak 
went up 1.3 cents a pound, rib roast 
1.1 cents, and chuck roast 1.1 cents. 


AS the markets were relieved of the pres— 


sure of heavy sales forced by drought, 
prices of beef cattle advanced steadily 
from about the middle of December to 
around the middle of March. The rise in 
cattle prices during these 3 months was 
the most rapid on record. Beef steers 
which sold in Chicago for $7.16 during 
the week of December 15 sold at an aver-— 
age of $11.07 during the week of March 
16. There was a drop the following 
week, bringing prices down to $10.70. 
This may be an indication that prices of 
beef to the consumers may not go up so 
fast in the next few weeks as they have 
recently. In fact it is possible that 
the marked rise in beef prices which 
has already occurred may have reflected 
most of the effects of reduced supplies, 
both present and prospective, for the 
rest of the year. 


REFLECTING pressure of drought—hit feed, 


supplies of cattle on the market con- 
tinued fairly large during most of 
January but beginning in February, when 
farmers desiring to hold all the breed— 
ing stock they could began to see their 
way to feed remaining herds through the 
rest of the winter, there was a sharp 
drop and receipts at seven of the lead- 
ing markets in February were 17 percent 
smaller than a year earlier and about 
9 percent smaller than the previous 
5-year average for February. 


RISE in beef prices is due mainly to re— 


duced market supplies of cattle tcgether 
with a sharp drop in hog slaughter. 
Swinging back sharply from high levels 
of the drought period, per capita sup- 
plies of beef and pork combined in 
February were the smallest for that 
month on record and probably the small- 
est for any month on record. 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 











Who. 
Markets Chops Lard smo. 
ham 
— _(1b.)  (1b.)  (1b.) © 
United States peas asian ne AeA: Soe 18.6 26.0 
North Atlantic: 
4 
ORK COS) , 34,8 18.6 28 
P Bridgeport.................... 33.21 7.4 26.4 
ALL HOG PRODUCTS continued to go up in Buffalo....................-.- - %.1 17.7 24.6 
: Pali River:............... . soe 17.0 26.1 
price although the recent advance has 
Manchester.................- . 33.9 18.3 28.3 
been somewhat more moderate than the 
: A : : _ NT ee ee Soke 18.7 25.9 
rise in beef prices. During the 2 weeks 
New Haven...................- . we oy 29.2 
February 26 to March 12 there was an 
increase in prices of pork chops which New York.....................-- 54.4 18.8 26.4 
P P P Philadelphia... 36.2 18.7 25.8 
went from 30.8 cents on February 26 to 
s Pitteburgh.................. 354.4 18.0 25.1 
33.1 cents on March 12. During these 2 ; 
i Portland, Maine.......... 34.5 i7.9 1.6 
weeks lard prices went up 0.3 cent and : 
Providence.__.._............ 33.9 17.5 27.0 
whole smoked hams were up 0.6 cent. 
: Rochester...................... 34.0 18.1 25.1 
Lard prices are now about 80 percent © ‘ 35.9 19.4 26.6 
above the distress levels of last year s ec araetia ; ' . 
while prices of other hog products range ae a 
f Btlante..... 3c. 31.0 19,4: 25.0 
rom about 35 percent to 45 percent it aio 30.9 18.3 25 3 
above the low prices of a year ago. Sateen. 6. C_. 25.5 18.3 24.0 
RISE in prices of pork and other hog Jacksonville... 25.7 19.0 25.2 
, Worfolk................- . 29.2 chy gph 24.5 
products since last December has been Rich 4 32.5 17.7 24.1 
due to a very sharp drop in the slaughter onan ggam mie ee 25 6 18.2 22.9 
of hogs and also to a drop in the market-— cceenien a D. Cc ! 35.5 18.8 25.0 
ing of beef cattle,the former due mostly ae, i a : 
and the latter entirely to drought. In North Central: 
the wholesale markets : CLEC Y 7 ane ceae 36.6 18.2 25.8 
prices of hogs see : 6 25.8 
started to increase the first week in Cincinnati... 35.6 19. . : 
December and went from $5.63 a 100 Cleveland... 36.0 ave o 
pounds in Chicago during the week of Columbus wonn--==== -a----- 35.9 18. 25. 
December 1 to $9.47 during the week of Detroit.......... ssa ee 18.6 27.5 
March 9. In the 2 weeks following there Indianapolis. wove SAE 18.0 25.1 
was a considerable drop. The average Kansas City.............- $1.6 19.1 25.7 
price for the week of March 23 was ett <— eat =o —o —] 
$8.72. inneapolis__..__.......... : : : 
SS a ee 30.4 20.3 26.2 
MOST RECENT quotations on wholesale prices Peoria Se . 93.3 19.5 26.9 
of hog products indicate that prices of St. Louis... 33.5 18.2 24.0 
loins have already gone down somewhat St. Paul... or 33.1 18.8 oad 
in wholesale markets, while the prices Springfield, I11.... s2.1 18.9 26.1 
of hams and bacon have not yet reflect- South Central: 
ed the drop in the prices of hogs. There Birmingham _____...... - 26.6 17.9 25.0 
is commonly a considerable lag between Dallas... 30.7 19.2 26.2 
changes in prices of hogs and changes in Houston nannnneneeeeennneenen ee - 29.35 18.7 24.0 
prices of cured hog products such as Little Rock neveeeeeeeeeeees - 28.7 18.3 25.2 
hams and bacon which are sometimes sold Louisville... i 19.2 23.6 
several months after the hog is slaugh- a tentacle ne ni igs 
tered. obile.__.. LAER ae : ‘ ; ; 
New Orleans___..........._. 29.4 18.7 25.9 
Western: 
it Ce eee 29.2 20.9 S74 
1) | ae eee nen 31.5 19.3 26.5 
Los Angeles__._..........._- 37.8 18.2 27.9 
Portland, Oreg__._....._. s2.2 18:2 25.9 
Salt Lake City........... 54.1 eet 29.2 
San Francisco.............. 37.8 19.4 29.2 
- 20- Seattle... wanes 34.7 19.1 27.6 


























Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 
Legof Breast Ber i 
Markets lamb lamb duaeke 
(1b.) (1b.) (1b.)_ 
nitoa States... __28.0 13.8 21.8 
North Atlantic: 
CE ct ee a1.9 15.5 Le 8 
Bridgeport... 2c:0 it.f . 22.5 
Bia e 26.9 14.1 24.0 
Fala River... 2. <..-. ar.9: 2.5 2k5 
Manchester................-—- rf ot 15:9 Beet 
OT: ee 28.4 14.3 25.4 
New Haven:........-........---- 28.3 15.5 20.0 
JS fa (0) (|| 27.6 13.0 21.0 
Phiiadeiphia.....__........ 28.3 9.3 20.6 
Pittsburgn._..2......... 27.4 14:2 21.8 
Portland, Maine.......... Zhe 16:2 20.7 
Providenoe...................- 21.5 lind 22.4 
Rochester.._................... 26.3 14.4 22.3 
Soranvenc.........-.-.......--. 30.6 14.1 25.0 
South Atlantic: 
Ot) tr 25.7 19.2 18.9 
Balt imore:..................... si re 14.8 22.8 
Charleston, S. C........ 28.6 I15;0° 20.7 
Jacksonville................ yf Gem Toe Bl. A 
Lite () | ee art dere HES 
RionmonG.............-......- 30.4 i822 22:8 
SOVANNANL....n:cs-c0cccs-e-c-c-- 28.6 14.7 19.8 
Washington, D. C........ 28.5 I4:2 22:5 
North Central: 
CHICAGO! cc... :. ocsicon-s.-e-- 28.1 12.6 25.1 
Cinoinnavi..................- 31.3 18:2 28.3 
Clevetand:.-._2n.:-....-- 29.3 14.9 25.2 
ik ||| 50.4 i6.7 259.4 
Ot Lac) 29.4 14.6 26.1 
Indiananoel is-............... 30.4 U6:5 22.8 
Kansas City: ....2........ 20:0 16.5 - 23:8 
Milwaukee. .._.................- 28.3 12.5 235.0 
Minneapolis:................- 26.0 11.5 21.4 
Omaha vi (a LO: 7 19.4 
Peoria 29.1 15.0 23.4 
Si MOU 21.9 i6:6 22:8 
) Se 2: (tc 20:9 21.4 22-2 
Springfield, I11-_....... 29.2 16-2. 22.1 
South Central: 
BirmingnaMm.................... a6. I2.8 20.5 
Dallas : . 30.7 16.9 20.8 
HOUSTON: .... 33.7 14.2 20.4 
Little Rook.................. 268.6 12:7 19.5 
Louisville. ......:2.......- 31.4. 15.0 25.3 
Moma. 2- 22s 26.9 18:8 16:6 
Sl ee 28.9 15.6 20.5 
New Orleans.................. 28.0 14.3 16.9 
Western: 
Butte 26.4 13.0 20.0 
i () 24.6 12.4 19.7 
Los Angeles.._..............- 26.6 12:1 J8:9 
Portland, Ore¢g.......___.. 23.5 LES I9.S5 
Salt Lake City_........... 28.5 13.8 23.6 
San Francisco._........... 28.9 12.0 19.6 
Bo 5 26.5 13:6 22.4 


LAMB 


LAMB prices continued to go up moderately 


during the first half of March but the 
rise was smaller than in the case of 
either beef or pork. Prices of lamb 
legs went up an average of 0.1 cent, 
breast up 0.4 cent, and square chuck up 
0.3 cent. When present lamb prices are 
compared with those of last year you 
find that they have gone up much less 
than prices of beef and pork. For ex— 
ample, the March 12 price of leg of lamb 
was 13 percent above a year ago while 
the price of rib roast was up 43 percent 
and the price of whole smoked hams was 
up 41 percent. 


WHOLESALE prices of lambs have fallen off 


somewhat since the last part of January 
and there has been a corresponding drop 
in the wholesale value of the principal 
lamb products. This should be reflected 
soon in some drop in the retail prices of 
lamb unless the wholesale lamb market 
should resume an upward trend. 


RECENT downward movement in wholesale lamb 


prices has been due to relatively large 
supplies of slaughtered lambs and also 
lower pelt values resulting from lower 
wool prices. Supplies of slaughter 
lambs during the 3 months from March to 
May are expected to be as large as the 
same months a year ago. The early lamb 
crop in California is considerably 
larger this year than last and as a re- 
sult of feed conditions the early lambs 
have developed much better this year. 


- 21 — 











POULTRY AND EGGS 


EGG PRICES tumbled during the first half 


of March. This, together with the drop 
in butter prices, is largely responsible 
for the slight decline in the index of 
all retail food prices from February 26 
to March 12. During these 2 weeks egg 
prices dropped from 35 cents a dozen to 
29.2 cents. At the same time hen prices 
advanced from 27.5 cents to 28.2 cents. 
Both of these changes are in line with 
the usual price trends at this time of 
the year. In fact the drop in egg 
prices during the first 2 weeks in March 
was considerably more than normal. 


CONSUMERS who have followed the trend in 


prices in the GUIDE will remember that 
from December and until the first part 
of March the decline in egg prices was 
much less than normal. This was due to 
low market supplies as a result of 
a reduction in the poultry on farms 
and also a lower rate of feeding. The 
drought resulted in very high prices for 
poultry feeding and, even though egg 
prices were maintained at higher levels 
than usual during the winter, the feed— 
ing of hens was not very profitable in 
many areas. 


DURING the next month or so egg prices can 


be expected to go down further and poul- 
try prices will probably continue to 
rise. At the present time consumers are 
paying about 18 percent more than last 
year both for eggs and for hens. This 
compares with an average increase of 
about 12 percent in the prices of all 
foods. 


~~ 


Average Retail Prices, 





March 12, 1935 (cents) 






































Hens’ Eggs 
Markets (1b.) (doz. ) 
United States... 28.2 29.2 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 31.0 40.2 
Bridgeport ___.._.______.. 30.8 44.4 
Buffalo 29.9 33.4 
esd River... 28.3 37.0 
Manchester__________._.... 30.7 36.4 
Newark... 31.8 37.8 
New Haven____..........--_..- 31.5 34.5 
New York... 30.8 38.7 
Philadelphia... 30.6 30.6 
Pittspurea__._.___._____. 29.0 28.7 
Portland, Maine.......... 30.2 35.5 
Providence _________.__.... 29.4 37.5 
Rochester... 29.0 82.2 
soranvon..... 32.5 31.9 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 235.8 27.3 
Baltimore___.______....__. 31.3 29.4 
Charleston, S. Cu 23.3 24.6 
Jacksonville... 26.1 28.7 
_ t<) | ar 26.5 25.8 
Racmeona.. 28.5 24.7 
yr 21.5 24.4 
Washington, D. C___... 32.6 32.6 
North Central: 
Chicago 30.1 30.4 
Cincinnati... 32.2 25.9 
Cleveland_........._.._..__. 32.2 26.2 
Colusbus_............___... 29.1 26.8 
LS tcc) | (a ee 30.0 28.5 
Indianapolis___._.....__.. 25.9 24.2 
Raneas City... 25.4 28.6 
Mijwankes. ay ie 28.5 
Minneapolis_____________. 26.8 28.3 
Omaha 25.7 dS f 
Peoria 27.5 23.8 
5 a CTT 0 ae 26.8 27.9 
<tr A ie 28.2 
Springfield, I11........ 20.1 25.5 
South Central: 
Birmingham____................ 20.9 24.6 
Dallas . 2e.4 8 25.7 
oo eee 28.6 25.3 
Littie Rook................. 21.9 23.2 
Louisville... 24.8 23.8 
Memphis tese)6|6e45O 
Mobile eee 0 2A 
New Orleans _........-..._. 25.2 25.3 
Western: 
I eh 25.1 29.0 
Oo) nn ee 20.9 27.5 
Los Angeles... oL.4 21.9 
Portland, Oreg............ 25.1 24.2 
Salt Lake City._......... 28.3 29.9 
San Francisco._............ 35.6 28.9 
I ee 29.4 29.6 




















Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1955 (cents) 
Potatoes Onions Cabbage 





























ound (lb.)  (1b.) (1b.) 
United States... Diet 6.6 6.0 
North Atlantic: 
Boston oer 6.7 TA 
Bridgeport.._............. 1.4 6.6 6.0 
' a 1.3 $.1 4.2 
Pratl Ravers. cn:. Ie 6.6 ere 
Manchester................ Oe T.1 5.9 VEGETABLES 
Newark iG 1.5 6.7 (Fresh) 
New Haven..____..........-. 1.3 ods 6.4 
cies eS 2.0 7.1 6.8 ONIONS AND CABBAGE took a decided jump in 
Philadelphia___......... 6 6.1 5.3 price during the first half of March. 
Pittsburgh... 1.4 5.9 6.1 Onion prices went from 5.6 cents to 6.6 
Portland, Maine... 1.0 6.7 5.6 cents a pound while cabbage increased a 
Providence..............- ee 6.7 5.4 cent from 5 cents. Both onions and 
Rochester _........... 8 5.9 4.5 cabbage are selling at prices much 
Soranvon:....-..-..-..-. ee 6.8 5.8 higher than last year; onions average 
South Atlantic: 47 percent above last year's level, and 
Atlanta... oc. rd O 6.6 5.5 cabbage 58 percent above a year ago. 
Bal tamore:-.c..-..<.-- 1.4 Cay ve It should be remembered, however, that 
Charleston, S. C_.. 1.9 7.7 4.5 last year cabbage prices were very low 
Jacksonville... 1.6 6.7 4.2 due to an over-supply of cabbage at that 
Norfowk:....-.... iS ive aid time. 
RicnmonG:...2-..- i ey 6 S.7 Gul 
Savannah At f 8.0 one SHIPMENTS of cabbage this year are running 
5 Washington, D. C.... 1.9 1.2 8.35 far below last year's. Total shipments 
j North Central: in early March amounted to about 500 
Chicagos oc 2.4 C.7 7.4 cars a week compared with about 900 cars 
Cinoinnati._.............. 1.8 6.5 5.4 for the same time a year ago. The lower 
Cloeveland................ 1.9 G.2 5.4 movement this year is due almost en- 
Comumbus... 2. 1.4 6.9 6.8 tirely to the short crop in Texas, 
Detrots-.............. 1.6 6.5 5.2 which was reduced by freeze. Very 
Indianapolis..__._..... eal 6.5 5.0 little cabbage is moving out of Texas 
Kansas City... o-2 LPL, 5.3 this year. Last year at this time Texas 
Milwaukee... id 6.3 5.9 was Shipping about 600 cars a week. 
Minneapolis.............. 1.8 6.8 5.7 Short supplies of early cabbage have 
CEG Sees reeset ee 6.5 caused a sharp rise in prices of storage 
ROO tits es 1.5 7.6 G.c cabbage and the storage crop is moving 
Ot OUTS oo 1.9 Til 6.6 to market now at good prices. 
ae 2: er 1.6 6.6 6.4 
Springfield, T111_.. 1.4 7.4 6.0 SUPPLIES of old onions appear to be short 
i South Central: and prices have been jumping. The move-— 
Birmingham................ am | 6.5 5.4 ment to the market is much lighter than 
POURS oo oe ate 3.0 7.3 6.1 a year ago. 
HOUSTON... 2.9 tS 5.8 
f Little Rook... 2.5 7.3 6.5 THE NEW CROP of onions and also the second 
| Louisvii Le... ...... aa g 6.5 6.8 early crop of cabbage will start to 
Chute) cb | 2.6 6.9 5.0 market in April and, if these crops turn 
i Mobite:.................... 2.0 6.8 4.6 out fairly well, prices may come down 
New Orleans.............. 2.0 7.3 6.5 some in the next month or two. 
Western: 
Butte Ag 5.8 5.3 
| ae 2.3 6.3 6.6 
Los Angeles__.__..... 2.4 ‘TG 4.0 
Portland, Oreg____.. L6 4.6 6.5 
Salt Lake City. 1.6 5.2 4.6 
San Francisco....... 2:9 6.0 to 
SC gS 5.8 6.7 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


PRICES of lettuce and carrots both dropped 
the first half of March. Spinach prices 
were unchanged. 


LETTUCE prices, which dropped one-half 
cent a head, are now approximately the 
same as those of a year ago. Shipments 
from California are also at about the 
same levels of a year ago. The total 
spring crop of lettuce is expected to be 
somewhat less than last year but some— 
what larger than average. Sizes of 
heads are smaller. This may account 
partly, at least, for the recent drop in 
prices. 


SPINACH costs consumers 50 percent more 
than it did a year ago. Most of the 
supplies on the market now are coming 
from Texas and shipments from that ter-— 
ritory have been low ever since the 
freeze. 


SHIPMENTS of carrots have been rather iow 
in recent weeks and fell off some in 
early March. However, the acreage of 
spring carrots in California has been 
increased from that of a year ago and 
good yields are in prospect. 


OTHER FRESH vegetables quoted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics include green 
beans which were selling at an average 
price of 11 cents a pound on March 12 
and celery selling for 11.5 cents a 
stalk. 


THERE IS ALWAYS a great deal of variation 
in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in different cities, due largely to dif- 
ferences in transportation costs from 
the centers of production to consuming 
markets. In general at this time of the 
year prices are highest in the northern 
markets and lowest in southern markets. 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 





Markets 








Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
_ (head) (1b.) (bunch) 
5 














United States... 8.2 10.7 6. 

North Atlantic: 
CO). 8.8 42.55 a 
Bridgeport____._...... 9.6 13.3 cae 
cle: )) aaa 8.5 10.8 S. 
ras. River. ......... 8.7 11.6 6. 
Manchester______.____. 10.4 1259 8. 
Newark.___._.....---.--.- 10.3 11.8 4% 
New Haven.............. 8.4 10.1 7. 
New york... 10.2. i2 2 ‘f 
Philadelphia______.. 8.7 11.9 6. 
Pittsburgh__________.. 8.1 11.2 6 
Portland, Maine. 9.5 12.3 as 
Providence....__..._.. 8.8 iz .2 cae 
Rochester.___._.._._.. 9.0 10.3 Ss 
soranton................ 8.6 le .2 as 

South Atlantic: 
Atienta................. 9.3 10.2 8. 
Baltimore__._.......... 9.3 13.6 ‘fF 
Charleston, S. C.. 9.8 10.0 5. 
Jacksonville.___.... 8.2 9.5 "3 
Norrork 9.3 9.8 8. 
Richmond.____............ 9.2 10.5 Li 
Savannah 8.8 10.7 8. 
Washington, D. C.. 10.1 12.6 shes 

North Central: 
Chicaro._....____.._. Bd. Te yg 
Cincinnati______. 8.3 10.9 
Cleveland____.......... 8.7 11.8 
Columbus............... 9.0 14.6 
| 7.6 9.8 
Indianapolis._____.. 9.4 te 
Kansas City__....... 133 12.4 
Milwaukee____._._..._.. 8.0 11.4 
Minneapolis.________.. 1.6 14.0 
Omaha 8.2 10.3 
Peorsa. 7.5 12.1 
st. Louis... a oak 10.4 
i | | rr 8.6 13.2 
Springfield, I11l- 8.3 11.4 

South Central: 
Birmingham____._._.... 8.1 10.0 6. 
ith 6.2 10.7 5. 
Houston... 5.4 8.0 5. 
Little Rock... 5.4 8.9 6. 
Louisville... 14 10.6 6. 
Memphis..._........-.. 5.5 9.4 5 
Mobiie.2 3.3 6.8 6. 
New Orleans.......... 8.0 4.3 4 

Western: 
Lt as 9.2 11.3 8 
Denver-.___.....--_.------ 8.3 10.6 6 
Los Angeles._..._._.. 6.0 3.5 3 
Portland, Oreg.... 1.2 9.6 6 
Salt Lake City... 7.9 9.6 4 
San Francisco... 4.9 6.2 2 
5, 7.8 8.2 5 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 
Apples Bananas Oranges 














Markets (doz., 
(lb. ) lb. *) (doz. ) 
United States ----_------- Sf 23.2 28.6 
North Atlantic: 

Boston 6.9 *6.3 32.0 
Briageport..._...__..._ 5.8 *5.9 32.8 
But raio: 5.0 25.2 28.1 
Fada: River :..-:...-: 6.8 *6.9 29.0 FRUIT 
Manchester............-- 6.5 "6.9 32.3 (Fresh) 
Newark... 6.0 20:4 32.9 
New Haven............... 4.8 25.2 29.5 PRICES of apples and oranges both dropped 
New York..... Big amas 6.5 25.5 34.4 in the first half of March, while there 
Philadelphia... 4.9 21.4 29.9 was a Slight rise in the price of 
Pittsburgh... 5.3 25.4 29.1 heeneenees - 
Portland, Maine... 5.7 OTL 31.3 
Providence.............- 5.4 *6.4 27.8 : : 
Rochester-...............- 4.8 24.1 29.6 LOWER prices of apples during the past 
Scranton.................- 4.9 18.2 29.8 few weeks have been due in part at least 


South Atlantic: to poor export demand. A large quantity 





ee 6.1 23.0 21.5 of northwestern apples was put into 
Baltimore... 6.1 20.4 30.6 storage last fall with the intention of 
Charleston, S. C. 6.4 20.2 18.1 sending it to the export market during 
Jacksonville.......... 6.1 17.1 17.4 the winter and spring. Since the export 
berteik_........... 6.2 21.8 31.3 outlet has been very restricted by 
Richmond.__.............. 5.9 26.0 27.6 tariffs and quotas these apples have 
} Savannah 5.1 20.7 16:1 been moving out to the domestic trade at 
Washington, D. C.. 5.7 25.9 31.6 very low prices during the past few 


North Central: weeks. In many cases even the better 








Onvcaeon - 2... 6.8 *7 0 30.9 grades of northwestern apples have sold 
Cincinnati_........... 5.2 *7 0 31.6 at wholesale in the northeastern markets 
Cleveland_............. 5.9 *6.2 29.9 for prices only slightly above the 
Columbus.................. 5.5 *6 5 33.9 freight charges. This has also lowered 
Detro tte. a. 5.9 *6.2 30.2 prices to eastern apple growers in spite 
Indianapolis.......... 6.1 *7 1 30.5 of the fact that the eastern crop was 
Kansas City............ 5.5 *7 0 30.3 short. 
Milwaukee................ 6.0 *6.6 30.6 
Minneapolis._._........ 6.0 *7.6 33.0 ORANGE prices are also dropping and are 
Omaha. 6.3 *7.8 27.7 only slightly above those of last year. 
Peoria 6.9 "Te 28.9 Florida shipments have recently been 
at. Louis.._.__.... 5.7 *6.7 26.4 falling off while California shipments 
Aa 5-0 | 6.5 *8.1 32.8 have increased. The crop of California 
Springfield, Ill.. 5.9 st el 37.4 valencias, which will start to the 


South Central: market late in April or early in May, is 











Birmingham... 5.6 *5 5 17.7 the largest on record. The grapefruit 
i Dallas 7.4 #65 35.0 crop is also very large and prices of 
Houston... ane 19.4 27.2 grapefruit have been very reasonable. 
Little Rock... 6.5 *5.7 27.6 In many of the eastern markets Florida 
I Louisville... 5.2 *6.5 25.4 grapefruit and other citrus fruit are 
’ Memphis 5.8 *5 7 24.3 being received in truck loads and can be 

lsbide 6.3 14.5 24.1 bought by consumers in baskets or bags 

New Orleans.....__ 5.0 16.5 25.6 containing from a peck to a bushel. 

Western: 

kh, 6.5 #94 30.5 

Denver. 5.4 wal ck 30.9 

Los Angeles.__..._... 5.3 *6.2 18.6 

Portland, Oreg._... 4.2 *7.6 29.0 

Salt Lake City__... 5.8 ba GAY 7X ep 

San Francisco........ 4.8 21.3 24.2 

seattle... 4.2 *7.6 26.6 
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Average Retail Prices, March 12, 1935 (cents) 






































icine Peaches Fears Pinssgple Corn Peas a 
#2 can #23 can #23 can #2 can #2 can (22%) 
2 
United States... iilataliciaatailtiediaiciass 19.7 23.1 22.6 12.9 17.6 10.4 | 
North Atlantic: 
OTM Se rn Be 19.1 e221 22.35 13.3 16.9 eT 
Dy LESS RE eee eee 20.3 25.2 23.1 13.5 19.9 11.8 
EO PSC ce ee ee 21.0 24.2 22.9 12.6 16.9 10.8 
ltl. 2D ee ee Leer een eee eee 18.2 pend 22.9 12.8 18.0 10.4 
LCN) OO EES a eee ee 20.9 24.1 23.4 13.0 iT 6 11.5 
OS te a et ee ae ce eee 17.7 21.3 21.6 13.0 17.3 10.3 
OS) ee ee ee 18.8 22.6 22.3 13.8 16.4 13.0 
ES CR ee ey eee eee ia A Wop 4 A 13.41 17.4 10.3 
Pubimpiphie.. 18.5 peek i At 12.4 i7-8 11.4 
of bo CUS: EI ie ener een ee 19.4 Rend 23.0 12.4 a7. 10.9 
joy oS EC! a ee 2 A 25.2 Boek 13:0 17.6 11.0 
CO ES CONE aR EEE ee ov 18.8 “de g 22.35 12.8 18.5 10.1 
SSS) 2a eee ek eLsd 23.3 23.0 13.6 16.9 a2 
TA ON Ria RE ere Ss a 19.9 21.5 22.3 14.0 16.4 10.4 
South Atlantic: 
LOE TES CS aS ee 21.3 24.5 23.8 13.4 18.5 9.8 
ORR NADD cea Sa A : is.2 21.5 20.5 13.6 16.5 10.1 
OD ES SS ES (ee ee 19.2 22.4 ecw 11.6 17.6 9.9 
Sy LT ESS Se ee ae 18.7 24.5 22.4 12.5 16.3 9.1 
Oo: | es ee eae eee eee 20.5 23.9 23.6 23:5 15.6 9.4 
OT OS RAEN ee a 19.3 23.6 23.1 12.9 19.4 9.1 
OS 0S SN ae ae Rise 24.3 23.2 13.9 20.1 9.4 
ST ee Sal (ea a ee 19.0 23.3 “+ ef 12.9 15.9 9.8 
North Central: 
Nats ae Cee ee 21.8 24.4 24.2 13.8 16.5 2.1 
SS TE eee ate eee ae 19.9 24.2 23.4 11:8 20.0 10.4 
LT ALS (ae eee a en Re ene eee 21.4 24.2 24.3 13.9 17.4 11.8 
as a ee ee Se eee eee 21.9 26.4 24.7 12 3 18.8 11.0 
gs 19.0 23.0 20.2 12.0 i. 10.4 
PEA O01 SSSR conn 18.5 26.1 23.3 11.4 17.4 9.8 
RT TA 5 Fa 19.8 235.0 22.5 11.6 17.0 10.0 
ES EE eee ee ee else 23.8 24.1 13.9 19.0 10.6 
CS LR opener ee ee 20.8 235.8 24.2 11.8 18.0 11.0 
Omaha 4s SE ES 20.3 24.0 235.8 13.1 ip ee 13.5 
Ep URUN ete ete So eter Oe rr 21.5 25.6 25.9 13.6 18.4 11.4 
St. Louis Sentence ee eS A eee 19.3 24.0 235.0 12.0 18.0 9.6 
i. | | BE ee 21.5 235.2 24.0 12.9 tly ge 43.0 
oN ES 1 Ys ae © | aaa eee 21.9 26.0 24.8 13.3 19:35 12.5 
South Central: 
ES ee nC enna 19.8 22.0 24.6 11.9 17.5 9.4 
27 LN Tt Ea “4 Be 26.3 24.7 13.6 21.3 20.3 
Osa SS ee 18.2 eed 20.8 12.6 16.8 8.9 
Oo 20.1 24.7 235.5 th ae 18.8 9.9 
a LT eee EE ae eee 20.3 23.9 25.1 12.6 18.0 10.4 
INAS tee eee Yen nel MSR 19.2 ae 21.9 12.4 17.8 10.0 
Lt Nish STIRS AR ca 17.4 19.4 19.1 11.9 17.8 9.3 
Pr 18.3 23.6 21.9 13.3 19.9 9.8 
Western: 
OD 2 Daa SE nn : Pi. if 24.5 14.1 17 9 11.6 
ee eee eee ee ee 20.5 24.0 23.8 14.0 17.4 10.9 
ER DE coe ee ee 16.6 19.5 19.3 13.0 16.6 *12.6 
Porcuaan, Ore. 19.9 2 Te 21.4 13.5 17.6 *14.2 
Pe ee SRO 22.2 25.1 24.1 13.8 16.9 *12.3 
YS 5 ee 17.5 20.1 19.8 14.0 16.0 *13.3 
Seattle... ———— en 19.9 21.1 21.6 13.0 18.3 *14.4 
ae 























Green Tonics 
[Concluded from Page 9] 


fairly straight, with the green color cover-— 
ing not less than two-thirds of the stalk. 
U. S. Grade No. 2 along with other require— 
ments must have stalks not less than five— 
sixteenths inch in diameter with the green 
covering at least half the length of the 
stalk. 


POPULAR VARIETIES of asparagus 
are the Washingtons—Mary and Martha—de— 
veloped by the Department of Agriculture 
about 15 years ago. They are green, sturdy, 
and resistant to rust, a disease which had 
been the despair of asparagus growers for 
decades. 


MOST CONSUMERS have discovered 
that crooked stalks of asparagus are incon— 
venient to cook and serve, but had you 
noticed that they are also tough? The 
crookedness is caused by injuries to the 
young skin . . by insects, wind, or har—- 
vesters’ knives. The skin hardens in the 
injured place. 


IF YOU ARE one of the lucky con- 
sumers who can have asparagus beds all their 
own, the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture can give you val- 
uable advice on varieties and cultivation. 


Spring Notes for 


Egg Consumers 
[Concluded from Page 11] 


ment grading the same as any others, with 
one stipulation, that they must be marked 
"cold storage." 


GRADING takes the guess out of 
buying eggs. About half the States have 
some kind of egg legislation in force, some 
good and some not so good, intended to pro- 
tect consumers on the quality they buy. 
United States standard grades have been 


worked out, too, and many eggs graded under 
these standards are sold today. Here are 
the top three grades: U. S. Special, too 
good for most commercial purposes, the kind 
you buy for convalescents; U. S. Extra, your 
breakfast egg, top grade in most graded mar— 
kets; U. S. Standard, the egg you buy from 
the "Grade B" basket if your marketing is 
protected by good legislation. The seal on 
the carton of graded eggs tells you which 
grade you are getting. It carries, too, the 
date when the grading was done. 


CANADA credits grading with step-— 
ping up egg consumption to the benefit not 
only of consumers but of producers. Our 
average consumption is somewhere around 2l 
dozen eggs a year, about 252 eggs, that is. 
In Canada, the average is about 360. Grad- 
ing in Canada is compulsory. Here it is vol- 
untary, but more consumers are coming to re— 
quire it. More merchants are coming to 
value it. 


SIZE of eggs, too, is important. 
Every consumer knows what a gamble he takes 
on the amount of egg in a dozen unless he 
buys the graded kind. Now hatchery men are 
reducing that hazard. Not so long ago the 
commercial hatchery men got together and 
agreed on an AAA code requiring every dozen 
eggs set for hatching chickens must weigh at 
least 23 ounces, or 1-11/12 ounces per egg. 
That’s a good sized egg. Egg size is hered- 
itary. Since most of the big egg producers 
buy their baby chicks from these hatcheries, 
the result should be a steadily improving 
egg size. 


THIS PROGRAM has made possible, 
too, cooperation of big egg producers in a 
national uniform "flock improvement program" 
that Government poultry experts have been 
urging for a long time. It is due to start 
July first. Under that program, producers 
will start by disease eradication and other 
measures to get "approved flocks." The next 
step will be a "certified flock." Third, 
and highest, flocks will work on a "record 
of performance." 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end and 
purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the consumer’s right 
to full and correct information on prices, quality of commodities, and on costs 
and efficiency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
ecqnomical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and farm 
commodities. It relates these changes to developments in the agricultural and 
general programs of national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent upon the con- 
suming power of the people. Likewise the consumer depends upon the sus- 
tained producing power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes-public official data of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of view expressed in 
its pages does not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presentation of gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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